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armies of Ninus and Semiramis often amounted to more than two millions 
each; that of Xerxes exceeded five millions; the standing forces of 
Christendom even in a time of peace are about four millions ; and myriads 
of godlike minds has this custom, since the days of Nimrod, lost to 
improvement and society, to God and heaven. The siege of ancient Troy, 
undertaken for the recovery of a worthless courtezan, blighted not less 
than 2,000,000; the wars of Napoleon, in the short space of fourteen years, 
crushed more than 5,000,000 in the heart of Christendom; Jenghizkhan 
butchered nearly 22,000,000 in forty-one years; the crusades sacrificed 
40,000,000 on the side of the Christians alone; the wars of the Roman 
empire, of the Saracens and -the Turks, 60,000,000 each ; those of the 
Tartars, 80,000,000; those of Africa, 100,000,000; and Dick reckons the 
whole number of its victims from the first, at 14,000,000,000 ! eighteen times 
as many as all the present population of our globe, while Burke put them 
at 35.000,000,000 ! ! What a waste of mind ! And thus has war, for more 
than five thousand years, hung, like a mammoth incubus, upon the intellect 
of a world, and crushed into darkness, pollution and death eternal, myriads 
on myriads of immortal minds ! 



MR. CALHOUN ON PEACE. 

We are glad to quote from the Hon. John C. Calhoun, the great 
statesman of the South, and now a prominent candidate for the Presidency 
of these United States, the following just and forcible remarks made by 
him in the Senate on the ratification of our late treaty with Great Britain. 
They are alike honorable to his head and his heart ; and should he ever 
reach the helm of our government, we hope he will carry these principles 
into practice, and treat " peace as our policy, and the first of our wants." 

"I have now stated my opinion fully and impartially on the treaty. On 
reviewing the whole, and weighing the reasons for and against its 
ratification, I cannot doubt that the former greatly preponderate. If we 
have not gained all that could be desired, we have gained much that is 
desirable; and, if all has not been settled, much has been, and that, 
not of little importance. It is not of little importance to have the 
Northeastern boundary settled, and that, too, with the consent of the 
States immediately interested ; a subject which has been in dispute 
almost from the origin of the government, and which had become more 
and more entangled, and adverse to our claim, on every attempt 
heretofore made to settle it. Nor is it of little importance to have the 
whole line of boundary between us and the British dominions, from the 
source of the St. Croix to the Rocky mountains, settled ; a line of more 
than three thousand miles, with many disputed points of long slanding, the 
settlement of which had baffled all previous attempts. Nor is it of little 
importance to have, by the settlement of these inveterate and difficult 
questions, the relations of the two countries settled down in amity and 
peace — permanent amity and peace as it may be hoped — in the place of 
that doubtful, unsettled condition, between peace and war, which has for 
so many years characterized it, and which is so hostile to the interests and 
prosperity of both countries. 

Peace is the first of our wants, in the present condition of our country. 
We want peace, to reform our own government, and to relieve the country 
from its embarrassments. Peace, settled and undisturbed, is indispensable to 
a thorough reform, and such a reform to the duration of the government; . 
but, so long as the relation between the two countries continues in a state of 
doubt between peace and war, all attempts at such reform will prove abortive. 
The first step in any such, to be successful, must be to reduce the 
expenditures to the legitimate and economical wants of the government. 
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Without that there can be nothing worthy of the name; but in an unsettled 
state of the relations of the two countries, all attempts at reduction will be 
baffled by the cry of war, accompanied by insinuations against the 
patriotism of those who may bo so hardy as to make them. Should the 
treaty be ratified, an end will be put to that, and no excuse or pretext be left 
to delay the great and indispensable work of reform. 

These are not the only reasons for wanting peace. We want it, to 
enable tho people and the States to extricate themselves from their 
embarrassments. They are both borne down by heavy debts, contracted 
in a period of fallacious prosperity, from which there is no other honest 
and honorable extrication but the payment of what is due. To enable 
both States and individuals to pay their debts, they must be left in full 
possession of all their means, with as little exactions or restrictions on 
their industry as possible on the part of this government. To this a 
settled state of peace, and an open and free commerce are indispensable. 
With these, and the increasing habits of economy and industry now 
every where pervading the country, the period of embarrassment will soon 
pass away, to be succeeded by one of permanent and healthy prosperity. 

Peace, is indeed, our policy. A kind Providence has cast our lot on a 
portion of the globe sufficiently vast to satisfy the most grasping ambition, 
and abounding in resources beyond all others, which only require to be 
fully developed to make us the greatest and most prosperous people on 
earth. To the full development of the vast resources of our country, we 
have political institutions most happily constituted. With a system so 
happily constituted, let a durable and firm peace be established, and this 
government be confined rigidly to the few great objects for which it was 
instituted ; leaving the States to contend in generous rivalry, to develop, 
by the arts of peace, their respective resources; and a scene of prosperity 
and happiness would follow, heretofore unequalled on the globe. I trust 
that this treaty may prove the first step towards such a peace. Once 
established with Great Britain, it would not be difficult, with moderation 
and prudence, to establish permanent peace with the rest of the world, 
when our most sanguine hopes of prosperity may be realized. 



A SOLDIER'S EXPERIENCE. 

Nearly all our knowledge of war is derived from the concessions or 
incidental disclosures of its friends; and the late wars of Europe furnished 
a vast multitude of such testimonies to its real character and results. Of 
these we quote a few sketches from the published journal of a Scotch 
soldier from 1806 to 3815. A pet in his father's family, he was spoiled by 
indulgence; and, having failed in his efforts for a livelihood on the stage, 
he joined, in a fit of desperation, a party of recruits. We cannot follow 
his whole career; but our extracts may suffice to show the young, aspiring 
soldier what he is to expect in war, and what are the invariable attendants 
of this unchristian and barbarous custom. 

First Scenes of a Recruit. — "We were quickly leaving behind all 
that was dear to me, and all that I ought to regret ; the shores of Lothian 
had vanished; we had passed Dunbar. I was seized with a sudden 
agitation; a menacing voice seemed to ask, 'What do you here? What 
is to become of your parents?' The blood forsook my heart; a delirium 
followed, and I fell on the deck. I have no recollection of what passed 
for some days. I was roused out of my lethargy by a bustle over my head. 
It was the fearful noise of a storm, which had overtaken us in Yarmouth 
roads. The looks of despair, and the lamentable cries of the passengers, 
pierced me. I looked upon myself as the only cause of our present danger, 



